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Subject:    "The  Fats  and  Oils  You  Eat."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  Deoartment  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

The  news  today  is  about  the  fats  and  oils  in  our  daily  meals.  Accord- 
ing to  official  estimates,  we  use  some  billions  of  pounds  of  fats  and  oils  on 
the  table  and  for  cooking  purposes  in  this  country  every  year.     And  the  3  that 
head  this  list  are  butter,  1;  rd  and  cottonseed  oil.     We  also  use  great  quanti- 
ties of  corn  and  peanut  oil.     During  the  last  year  or  so  we  have  been  using 
more  and  more  soybean  oil.     Consumption  of  soybean  oil  in  food  products  climbed 
from  3  million  rounds  in  193^  to  63  million  pounds  in  1935*    Beside  these  home- 
grown products ,  we  imnort  millions  of  pounds  of  coconut,  olive  and  various 
other  oils. 

How  do  these  fats  and  oils  come  on  the  market  and  how  do  we  use  them  on 
our  tables?    Butter  and  lard  are  familiar.     But  what  of  the  rest?    Well,  more 
than  306  million  pounds  go      into  oleomargarine.     And  3^3  million  pounds  go 
into  such  other  edible  products  as  salad  oils  and  dressings. 

Both  animals  and  plants  furnish  our  large  supply  of  table  and  cooking 
fats  and  oils.    Butter,  lard  and  suet  are  animal  fats.     Oleomargarine  may  come 
from  either  animal  fats  or  vegetable  fats.     On  the  other  hand,  salad  oils  and 
cooking  oils  are  of  vegetable  origin.     Some  come  from  the  seeds  of  plants. 
For  example,  corn  oil  from  the  germ  nart  of  the  grain  of  corn,  and  cottonseed, 
peanut,  soybean,  sesame,  porpy-seed,  rape-seed  and  sunflower  oils.     From  seed, 
or  fruit  or  nuts  of  different  kinds  of  palms  come  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  and 
palm-kernel  oil  and  babassu  oil.    The  ri-oe  fruit  of  the  olive  tree  gives  us 
olive  oil. 


Now  here  are  a  few  points  worth  knowing  about  butter.     To  be  legally 
sold  as  such,  butter  must  be  made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream  or  both  and 
must  contain  not  less  than  80  percent  (by  weight")  of  milk  fat.     It  comes  on 
the  market  as  "dairy  butter"  from  the  farms,  or  "creamery  butter"  from  commer- 
cial creameries  or  butter  factories.     Butter  graded  by  Government  standards 
through  the  service  offered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  often  on  the 
narket  in  packages  with  a  certificate  of  quality  in  each  showing  the  grade  or 
score  of  the  butter  and  the  date  when  the  grading  was  done.    Any  butter  that 
is  rancid  or  unclean  is  subject  to  seizure  by  the  Government.    And  the  shipper 
is  subject  to  penalty  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  if  the  butter  crosses  a 
State  line  and  so  enters  interstate  commerce. 
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In  the  official  scoring  of  butter  for  quality,  flavor  counts  U5  points, 
oody  25  points,  color  15  points,  salt  10  points,  package  5  —  scoring  to  a 
total  of' 100  points.    Unless  butter  scores  92  points  or  more,  it  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  Government  certificate  of  quality.     Certified  butter  if  properly 
keat  in  a  good  refrigerator  should  be  in  prime  condition  if  used  any  time 
within  2  weeks  of  the  date  of  grading  on  the  certificate. 

Kow  about  lard.     Lard  cornos  from  the  fatty  tissues  of  the  hog.  You 
find  it  on  the  market  labeled  as  "prime  steam",   "kettle-rendered",  "dry- 
rendered,"  "drip-rendered"  or  "hydrogenated"  lard.     Most  lard  on  the  market 
is  "orime  steam"  refined  for  the  retail  trade. 

The  third  animal  fat  that  we  commonly  use  is  suet.     This  is  the  clear, 
white,  brittle  fat  from  the  kidney  of  beef  cattle. 

As  for  the  vegetable  fats  and  shortenings,  these  the  housekeeper  buys 
under  many  different  trade  names.     Cottonseed  oil  tops  the  list  of  these. 
Most  vegetable  compounds  for  cooking  are  either  cottonseed  oil  or  a  blend  of 
cottonseed  with  other  vegetable  oils.     As  most  of  these  oils  when  refined  are 
bland  in  flavor,  the  combination  is  made  for  reasons  of  cost  or  because  of 
pertain  physical  characteristics  of  the  fat.     Most  cooks  prefer  solid  fats 
for  shortening;  therefore  cottonseed  oil  and  other  vegetable  oils  are  "hydro- 
genated"  to  make  them  solid  and  to  change  their  shortening  quality.  Peanut, 
soybean,  coconut,  and  palm  oils  are  often  used  in  vegetable  shortenings, 
usually  in  compounds  with  cottonseed  oil.     Other  compounds  contain  animal 
fats,  such  as  oleo  stearine  and  edible  tallow. 

Oleomargarine  is  the  legal  name  of  a  group  of  products  which  more  accur- 
ately might  go  by  the  name  of  margarines,  because  some  are  made  with  animal 
fat,  some  with  vegetable  fat,  some  with  both.     The  margarines  are  made  by 
churning  some  fat,  other  than  butter,  with  milk  until  the  fat  has  a  butterlike 
consistency.    Hut  margarines  have  coconut  oil  or  other  nut  oil  as  their  base 
with  other  vegetable  oils  combined.     A  great  deal  of  cottonseed  oil,  also 
peanut  and  soybean  oil  and  imported  oils  go  into  the  making  of  margarines. 

The  salad  oils  and.  salad  dressings  also  use  many  imported  oils,  although 
here  again  cottonseed  and  corn  oil  are  often  used.     Last  year,  soybean  oil  was 
extensively  used  in  salad  mixtures.     The  oils  imported  in  largest  quantities 
for  salad  use  are  coconut,  palm  kernel,  sesame  and  palm  oil.    Pure  cottonseed 
oil  and  pure  corn  oil  sell  under  several  familiar  trade  names  for  use  either 
in  cooking  or  as  salad  oils. 

Olive  oil,  so  highly  valued  for  its  flavor,  comes  to  us  chiefly  from 
Italy  and  Snain.     It  sells  both  under  its  own  name  and  in  blends  with  various 
other  vegetable  oils.     TThen  refined,  these  other  oils  are  flavorless  so  carry 
the  dilute  olive  flavor  which  some  people  prefer  to  the  full-strength  olive  oil. 

By  the  way,  we  all  need  to  understand  the  difference  between  a  blend  of 
edible  oils  properly  labeled,  such  as  a  combination  of  olive  and  other  vegetable 
oils,  and  adulterated  products  —  that  is,  blends  masquerading  under  the  name 
of  the  most  valued  oil  in  the  mixture.    The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  been  exposing  wholesale 
deceptions  and  false  labeling  of  olive  oil  and  has  seized  great  quantities  of 
pretended  "pure  olive  oil." 


